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THE PETER SKENE OGDEN JOURNALS 

Editorial Notes by T. C Elliott 

Our last view of Mr. Ogden was on July 18th, 1827, at 
some point on Snake River near Huntington, Oregon (see 
Or. Hist. Quarterly for June, 1910, p. 222), as he was return- 
ing from the expedition of that year, which had taken him into 
parts of Oregon unknown to white men before that time. We 
now renew the acquaintance thirty-six days later at Fort Van- 
couver, when he starts for another Snake Country expedi- 
tion; this time to regions already familiar to him, in south- 
eastern Idaho. The journeyings this season are quite easily 
traced as to general direction and often as to particular locality. 
The Indian trail from the Walla Walla river across the Blue 
mountain range to the Grande Ronde valley can be quite cer- 
tainly identified and across southern Idaho from the mouth 
of Burnt river to the Portneuf many names are yet recogniz- 
able. The party keeps to the north of the line of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad, up the course of Boise river (then Reed's 
river) to its source and then across Big Camas Prairie and 
the various water courses to the sinks of Lost river, and then 
makes a dash across the lava beds to the Snake and Portneuf. 
The canyon through which Little Lost river leaves the moun- 
tains was then evidently called Day's Defile. The winter of 
1827-8 is a very long and severe one, and Thos. McKay, who 
is in charge of a detached trapping party on the waters of 
Salmon river, is unable to rejoin Mr. Ogden until May. So 
many horses are used for food or have died of exposure that 
Mr. Ogden builds canoes to carry his furs down the Snake 
river, but evidently abandoned that purpose. Unfortunately 
the record is silent for a whole month of the return journey. 
He reaches Fort Nez Perces, or Walla Walla, again on July 
19th, 1828, with returns far exceeding his expectations, which 
must have meant more than three thousand beaver skins. 
While at Fort Vancouver the following month Mr. Ogden 
must have become acquainted with Jedediah S. Smith of the 
American fur traders (who reached there after disaster on the 
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Umpqua river in southern Oregon) and learn at first hand 
of the experiences of Mr. Smith with the Mojave Indians, 
to which reference is made in the Journal for the following 
year. The chief value to history of this Journal, in connec- 
tion with the other three, is the further light thrown upon the 
relations between the American and the English fur trading 
companies; and the assistance to a considerable degree in 
clearing the record of Gen. William H. Ashley, a prominent 
citizen of St. Louis, who for some years represented the State 
of Missouri upon the floor of Congress, whose rapid progress 
to wealth has by many been regarded with suspicion. In his 
valuable "Hist, of the Amer. Fur Trade," published by Harper 
in 1902, Maj. Chittenden states (p. 277) that the details of 
Mr. Ashley's transaction with Mr. Ogden "will probably re- 
main unknown until the world hears from Mr. Ogden through 
the records of the Hudson Bay Company." That is now partly 
available. We now know the exact date and the nature of 
Mr. Ogden's disaster that year, and have confirmation of the 
name of the leader of the American trappers who accom- 
plished it, who was a Mr. Gardner (*) and not Mr. Ashley 
at all ; and that the conduct of this Mr. Gardner was not ap- 
proved by those in authority in the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company; and that the band of trappers under Mr. Gardner 
may have been free trappers not connected with Mr. Ashley 
(see entry of Feb. 19th, 1828, infra, for this). After the 
desertion of Mr. Ogden's men with their catch and outfits 
(which legally belonged to them) for whatever cause that 
may or may not have been, it may not have been incompati- 
ble with human nature on the plains at that time for Mr. 
Ashley to have acquired their furs, according to the manner 
they may have reached him; although any contrast with the 
treatment afforded Jedediah S. Smith as to his furs, by Dr. 
McLaughlin of the Hudson's Bay Company in August, 1828, 
is much in favor of the English company. 



*See Journal of Nath. Wyeth in "Sources of Oregon History," Vol. i, p. 74. 
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Mr. Ogden's fifth and last year (1828-9) at the head of the 
Snake Expedition takes him into regions unknown to him or 
to other traders, either American or English, before this time. 
It is then he discovers the Humboldt river and explores the 
country to the northwest of Great Salt Lake. By any one 
not personally conversant with the local topography it is mere 
speculation to attempt to identify in detail the journey, but 
his general course is easy to follow; and his record of the 
hardships calmly endured and the dangers encountered is un- 
usually interesting. 

Leaving Fort Walla Walla late in September, 1828, and 
tollowing the same route as the year previous as far as the 
mouth of the Malheur. river, the party ascends that river and 
then turns eastward to the waters of the Owyhee, and by the 
first week of November is upon the streams draining into the 
Humboldt, or Unknown river as he termed it. There the 
beaver are plentiful and the trapping much to his liking, but 
cold weather and scarcity of food compel him to turn east- 
ward toward the buffalo country and; by the last week of De- 
cember he is within sight of Great Salt Lake, but quite to the 
north of it. Continuing along from there to the familiar 
valley. of the Portneuf about the middle of January he crosses 
southward to the Bear River valley and for the next two 
months is in the mountain valleys to the Northeast of Great 
Salt Lake, just where we do not yet know, except from the 
names left there in his honor. In April, detaching a party 
tor separate duty and with instructions to return home on their 
own account, Mr. Ogden with fourteen men only returns to 
Unknown river and after a narrow escape from death by the 
Modoc Indians in June and July returns to the Columbia by 
way of Malheur lake and the John Day river of Eastern 
Oregon. We miss the name of the veteran Thos. McKay as 
one of his party this, year. 

With this Journal before us it is possible to speculate less 
as to the date when Mr. Ogden first visited Great Salt Lake 
and the locality bearing his name there. It will be remem- 
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bered that in a previous Journal (Or. Hist. Quar., Dec, 1909), 
under date of June 2nd, 1826, is recorded; "Proceeded but a 
short distance when we met a Snake; this Indian I saw last 
year on Bear's River." (In the foot-note to that entry the 
word probably might better have read possibly) ; and that 
Maj. Chittenden independently suggests Cache Valley through 
which the Bear river flows as the scene of Mr. Ogden's dis- 
aster in the spring of 1825. It would seem unusual for so 
enthusiastic and well equipped a trader as was Mr. Ogden 
that spring to neglect the inviting streams tributary to Bear 
river and the Salt Lake valley, when so near at hand. Yet it 
seems equally unexplainable that, although in the years 1826 
and 1828 for months immediately to the north of Great Salt 
Lake on the Portneuf and other streams, he makes no mention 
at all in his Journals of Great Salt Lake itself. He refers 
often to Salt Lake, meaning the headquarters of the American 
traders on Utah lake, but never to Great Salt lake until this 
present year. The record of that first expedition, of 1824-5, 
must be available before the desired fact can be known with 
certainty; and the strong probability is that after the expedi- 
tion of 1824-5 and until 1828-9, after the renewal of the treaty 
of joint convention between England and the United States, 
the operations of the Snake river party were studiously con- 
fined within the limits of the Old Oregon Country, that is to 
the streams draining into the Columbia river. 

Ogden's Hole took its name without doubt in the same 
manner as did Jackson's Hole and Pierre's Hole and other 
similarly named mountain valleys of limited area frequented 
as rendezvous by the trappers. This Journal unfortunately 
contains no entry between January 17th, and March 29th, 1829, 
but a rude pen and ink map accompanying the Journal purports 
to show "Ogden's Track 1829," and this indicates that he fol- 
lowed the valley of Bear river very closely, but to the south 
of it, and this would have taken him into Cache valley and 
Ogden valley further to the southward and the stream 
known as Ogden river when the first settlers arrived in that 
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region; those settlers took the name from the Indians and the 
retired trappers who lived here and there along the streams. 
Local tradition! has it that Mr. Ogden had trouble with the 
Indians when there and that one of his men named Weber 
was killed in the canyon now so named and through which 
the main line of the Union Pacific railroad is now built. There 
fs no confirmation of this, however, and the name Weber is 
American rather than French-Canadian. 

The flat valley where the city of Ogden is now located is 
more likely to have been the site of Ogden's Hole, in the 
general acceptance of that term. It is there that the Ogden 
river comes but of a beautiful canyon of the same name — 
a canyon that was almost impassible until the river was put to 
commercial use and a fine boulevard constructed through it, 
connecting the city with the Ogden valley, eight or nine miles 
away. This canyon is now the pleasure resort of the citizens 
of Ogden and affords delightful opportunity for the entertain- 
ment of their guests. The Ogden valley is a stretch of meadow 
land rather narrow in width, but opening into other small 
valleys of the branch streams that form the Ogden river. The 
trail used by Indians and trappers in passing to and from this 
valley crossed a divide and followed a smaller and less pre- 
cipitous canyon opening at North Ogden, a few miles from the 
city of Ogden, and the early settlers understood Ogden's Hole 
to mean this smaller canyon and divide. 

It may also be remarked that the writer of H. H. Bancroft's 
History of Utah in a foot note mentions Ogden's Hole as the 
mountain resort of a noted desperado of that name. 

The publication of these two Journals completes the set of 
four, which was begun in the Or. Hist. Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1909. A sketch of the life and career of Mr. Ogden 
appears in the Quarterly for Sept., 1910. No one who has 
not seen the original of one of the Journals used by the trap- 
pers and traders when in the field can appreciate the difficulty 
in reading their contents. They were made of small sheets 
of beaver skin often indifferently cured and tied with a thong ; 
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and the writing was done with a quill often under very un- 
certain conditions of weather or comfort. Unless conversant 
with the French language and with the names and terms com- 
mon to the country and trade, it is practically impossible to 
decipher the writing at times, which covers margins and out- 
side as well as inside of the sheets. The wonder is that these 
journals are so well preserved as to be deciphered at all, and 
blunders in the copying may well be overlooked, as it is quite 
often a question of interpretation, especially with proper 
names. 



